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discoveries in this direction in Mashonaland and 
Arabia, he had done excellent work in Abyssinia 
and the Cyclades. 


THE RUIN OF GREECE. 


HE end has come in Greece even sooner than we 
T anticipated. There can be no doubt that the 
army of the Crown Prince has been both out- 
fought and out-generalled by the Turkish com- 
mander, and nothing now remains for the Greeks 
but to acknowledge their defeat. They have 
made it evident that if they do not lack courage, 
they have neither the organisation nor the re- 
sources which alone would enable them to face 
the Turkish forces with any hope of success. They 
have made a gallant though a rash adventure, and 
as the end of it they have been beaten with a com- 
pleteness which must be extremely disconcerting 
to those who a few weeks ago were urging them 
to “set the heather on fire”? in Macedonia in order 
to avenge themselves upon Europe for its refusal to 
grant them everything that they asked for. The 
wind has changed, and the flames, instead of spread- 
ing throughout European Turkey, have been driven 
back into the very heart of Greece itself. To us it is 
none the less lamentable that this should have 
happened because we foresaw its likelihood from the 
first, and vainly strove to induce the Greeks to take 
a wiser and safer course than that upon which they 
were urged by their mistaken friends in this and 
other countries. But the mischief has been done, 
and there can be no profit in discussing the question 
of how it happened. It is with the present and the 
immediate future that we have to deal, and Heaven 
knows this present and future are black enough. 
Greece has, for the time at least, been ruined, 
and what that ruin means for the great cause of 
civilisation few amongst us will pretend to say. Our 
Constantinople correspondent, whose letter we print 
elsewhere, gives us an inkling of the truth. The 
downfall of the Greeks means that the cause of 
civilisation has met with a terrible disaster in the 
Kast of Europe. All the agencies upon which we have 
counted during the last sixty years to aid Christianity 
in its struggle with the forces of an oppressive and 
detestable fanaticism have been routed, and the 
legions of the Sultan are now encamped upon 
ground which only a few weeks ago was the abode 
of free men. We have put back the hands of the 
clock, and so far as our relations with the Ottoman 
Empire are concerned, we stand to-day very much 
where we did before the battle of Navarino. For it 
is not the mere success of the Turkish troops in 
their invasion of Greece that we have to deplore. 
We have to face the still greater evil of the sudden 
revival of the power of the Sultan. The man who 
was execrated twelve months ago by every civilised 
human being, and in denouncing whose iniquities no 
language seemed strong enough, has arisen from the 
sick bed on which he Les lain so long, and, thanks 
to the blunders and indiscretions of his enemies, has 
once more been enabled to put forth his hand with 
something of its old might. Angels might weep 
over the story of the follies of the last three months. 

Our business, however, is not to weep, but to act. 
We cannot undo the past; we cannot pass the 
sponge of oblivion over the record of the follies and 
Wietkees into which we have been betrayed; but if 
we act now like men, we may at least do something 
to prevent the Greek misfortunes from being followed 
by a general revival of Mussulman tyranny in the 
East of Europe. That the Powers ought to inter- 
vene, and to intervene at once, in order to put a 
stop to the war now raging on the soil of Greece 


is obvious. If they have no feeling of com- 
passion for the Greeks, they must at least have 
compassion upon themselves, and save the civilised 
world from the horrors to which the unchecked 
triumph of the Sultan must subject it. It is now 
many weeks since we urged the Liberal leaders in 
the House of Commons to concentrate their energies 
upon the attainment of one object—the prompt 
withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons from Crete. If 
that end had been secured there would undoubtedly 
have been no war, and we should have been spared 
the spectacle of horror and misery upon which we 
have since had to look. Possibly those who refused 
to listen to our appeals six weeks ago may excuse 
themselves for having done so by saying that no 
action in the House of Commons would have proved 
effectual, seeing that certain foreign Powers refused 
to listen to Lord Salisbury’s proposal that the 
Turkish soldiers in Crete should be withdrawn. 
But who can say whether Lord Salisbury, if he 
had been backed by the unanimous mandate of the 
House of Commons, would not have felt himself 
strong enough to defy the opposition of Russia and 
Germany,and to insist at all costs upon the im- 
mediate liberation of Crete? That which we now 
implore the Liberal party to do is to concentrate all 
its strength upon the one end of securing immediate 
and effective intervention in the war. The Greeks, 
in their stubborn though not inglorious pride, 
may refuse to ask for our intercession. They 
may be in the temper of the man who would 
rather die than admit that he has made a mis- 
take. But even this temper cannot justify the 
refusal of the Powers to interpose in a quarrel for 
which they have themselves so large a share of 
responsibility. Moreover, it is not the Greeks alone 
whom we have to consider. We have to consider 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, for whose con- 
tinued subjection England is more largely respon- 
sible than any other power; and we have to consider 
also the cause of civilisation itself. Are we going 
to allow that cause to be destroyed in the East of 
Europe, merely because of the unhappy errors into 
which the Greeks have allowed themselves to be 
betrayed? Surely there can be only one feeling 
among Englishmen on such a question as this. 
The time has come for intervention, and that inter- 
vention must be sharp and peremptory if it is to be 
of use. 

But if there is to be any satisfactory inter- 
vention, it will be necessary that Lord Salisbury 
should be nerved by the consciousness that he has 
not a party but a nation behind him. In spite of 
some lamentable phrases in his speech to the members 
of the Primrose League on Thursday, we cannot 
doubt that in this great tragedy his sympathies are 
on the right side. We cannot believe that in his 
frank confession of past mistakes, when he admitted 
that in bygone days he had put his money on the 
wrong horse, he was playing the hypocrite. Where 
we blame him is for the lack of courage and decision 
he has shown in dealing with the other Powers which 
constitute with England the Concert of Europe. His 
defence of the Concert on Thursday was by no 
means so convincing as it might have been. No 
doubt the fact that a large section of the Liberal 
party took a line with regard to Greece which has 
now been shown by painful facts to have been hope- 
lessly impracticable is to a certain extent answerab'e 
for his weakness. But even this fact will not justify 
any further show of weakness in face of the appalling 
catastrophe we have now to contemplate—tie ruin 
of Eastern Christendom and the establishment of the 
evil power of the Sultan upon a firmer foundation 
than that upon which it has rested for geners- 
tions past. Let the Liberal party, setting aside 
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all thought of advantage for itself, unite in a 
strenuous effort to force the Prime Minister to 
assert the mighty power of which he is for the 
moment the master in the interests of civilisation 
and of peace. It may not yet be too late to bring 
the Powers into line and to make them take up in 
earnest a policy which shall stay the further advance 
of the deluge of barbarism which threatens to sub- 
merge Greece and to “shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind,’ so far as the South-East of Europe is 
concerned. The Sultan will only yield to the inter- 
vention of the Powers if it is peremptory and imme- 
diate. If they delay, and if they allow the military 
party in the Ottoman Empire to gain the ascendency 
they are so eagerly trying to grasp, they will have 
to pay a heavy priee for their indecision and pusil- 
animity at no distant date. It is doubtless a great 
thing to have saved Europe from the horrors of a 
general war. We shall not quarrel with Lord 
Salisbury over his declarations on this point. But 
the Powers are bound to see that the peace which 
has been secured is a real one. That it can never 
be, if it leaves the Sultan free to pursue his course 
of devilish cruelty, not merely within the limits of 
his recognised empire, but in the new territories of 
which he has made himself for the moment the 
master. 


THE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BILL. 


TJ\HE Members of the present Government, assisted 

by their docile and obsequious majority in the 
House of Lords, exerted themselves to impair and 
to destroy the Employers’ Liability Bill of 1893. 
They succeeded, and their own alternative plan is 
now before the country. The Home Secretary 
introduced the Bill on Monday in a long and rather 
rambling speech. But he did not seem to know 
much about it, and of course its real author is the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has long wanted to dish the Trade Unions. By 
running universal insurance against liability for 
negligence he thought to accomplish this end. We 
have heard a good deal about the German system, 
which German Liberals have always opposed, and 
‘which has apparently increased, if it has affected at 
all, the number of accidents. This German plan was 
propounded by Prince Bismarck as an antidote to 
Socialism, and Mr. Chamberlain is taking a leaf 
out of Prince Bismarck’s book. Germans, unlike 
Englishmen, are accustomed to rampant officialism 
and ubiquitous red tape. But Sir Matthew Ridley’s 
‘Bill is not the German system. In Germany there 
has been established the principle of making a whole 
‘trade responsible. The Bill puts the sole responsi- 
bility upon the individual employer. Thus in 
Germany the workman has a perfect security, 
which he will not have in England. And 
in Germany an employers colleagues in busi- 
‘ness have an interest to enforce upon him proper 
‘measures of precaution which British employers 
under this Bill would not have. Otherwise, how- 
ever, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is Bismarckian. 
There is nothing original about it, unless it be 
‘original to dilute wine with water. Under this new 
Bill, which has naturally excited little or no enthu- 
‘siasm, any man employed in a mine or factory who 
meets with serious injury will be entitled, and if 
he dies his representatives will be entitled, to a 
moderate amount of compensation. The cause of the 
‘accident is immaterial, and neither contributory negli- 
gence nor common employment will be any defence. 
_ This seems at first sight a plausible proposal 
enough. It applies to all accidents, however produced 


It requires no evidence except the occurrence 
of the injury, and it gets rid of litigation, in name 
at any rate, by substituting an arbitrator for a 
courtoflaw. But before deciding upon the soundness 
and sufficiency of a remedy, we must consider 
the nature of the evil against which a safeguard is 
required. This was certainly not the want of insur- 
ance against the results of accident. Schemes of this 
kind are common enough, and it was in the supposed 
interest of one of these, promoted by the North- 
Western Railway, that Mr. Asquith’s Bill was mutilated 
by the Lords. There is nothing to prevent such 
arrangements from being made between employers 
and employed, nor is the intervention of the State in 
any way essential to their prosperity. What is 
wanted and what has been long demanded by the 
Trade Unions, is greater security for the lives and 
limbs of the working classes. ‘“ For compensation,” 
they said, “ we can provide ourselves. It is a matter 
for actuaries rather than for statesmen. Given 
the average number of accidents in any business, 
on any railway, or in any firm, so much 
a week from both parties will amount to so 
much allowance in case of need.” But what 
the Trade Union Congress and other repre- 
sentative bodies demanded was the prevention of 
accidents, so far as human skill and forethought 
can prevent them. For this purpose they asked 
Parliament to do two things. In the first place, 
they called for the abolition of the doctrine of 
common employment. In the second place, they 
urged the prohibition of contracting out. These 
two vital points were contained in Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill. They are both absent from Sir Matthew White 
Ridley’s. Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, argues that 
common employment disappears with provision for 
universal insurance. But that argument only ap- 
plies, so far as it applies at all, to the particular 
employments specified in the Bill, and even Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot contend that contracting out 
is forbidden, because it is expressly allowed. 

Under Mr. Asquith’s Bill there was no limit to 
the damages recoverable when the negligence either 
of the employer or of a fellow-workman could be 
proved. Under this Bill there is a strict and severe 
limit. Nor will the workman or his friends be entitled 
to the verdict of ajury. The ordinary sum payable in 
case of death will vary from a hundred and fifty 
pounds to three hundred pounds. In case of injury 
it will be half the amount of the man’s wages. Any- 
one who wants more than this must go to law, and 
may there at once be met with the iniquitous defence 
of commonemployment. Therefore, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain will see, it is not correct to say that the Bill abol- 
ishes the doctrine of common employment even in rail- 
ways, mines, factories, and engineering works, which 
are alone included within the scope of this legislation. 
Any workman may except himself from the Bill by con- 
tract with his employer if the Registrar-General of 
Friendly Societies is of opinion that the terms offered 
by the voluntary arrangement are better than the 
terms offered by the Bill. The Bill is, in fact, one 
for the maintenance and extension of mutual in- 
surance as it now exists. If the Bill became law as 
it stands to-morrow, the penalties for negligence, 
and the motives for vigilance, would be no greater 
than they are now. From what source will the com- 
pensation provided by the Bill be paid? Legally, 
and in the first instance, it will come from the 
master’s pocket. But what is there to prevent the 
master deducting it from wages? That isa question 
which working men would do well most carefully to 
examine. We do not attach very much importance 
to the exemption of workshops, of ships, of farms, 
and of private houses from the Bill. They can be 
added. Whatseems to us the grave and fundamental 
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defect of it is that it interferes when the interference 
of Parliament is unnecessary, and owits the enforce- 
ment of obligations which can only be enforced by 
statute. 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


JT is not easy for politicians at Westminster to 

follow all the developments in politics at the 
Cape. Yet it is essential, if we are to form any 
just estimate of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, that we 
should know what is the view which the subjects of 
the Queen in Cape Colony hold of events at Johannes- 
burg. The Dutch party in the Cape Legislature 
seems to have suffered from the want of united 
counsels or intelligent leadership. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hofmeyr, the Cape Dutch have never 
produced a Parliamentarian. Mr. Hofmeyr has 
now carried his policy of reserve so far as to 
retire from Parliament. Under these circumstances, 
the Ministry has been able to retain office, though 
only by the casting vote of the Speaker. Its 
position seems to have been since strengthened by 
Mr. Merriman’s advocacy of reduced duties on food 
products, which, however desirable from the point of 
view of the ultimate advancement of the Colony, is 
naturally unpopular with the Boer farmers. Thus, 
though the position of the Ministry cannot be con- 
sidered stable, it may be able to exist for another 
Parliamentary year. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg is of that 
type of Colonial politician who knows how to retain 
his place amid the changes of popular opinion, and 
until the Dutch party is better led he may remain 
Prime Minister. At the same time the vote in 
favour of the want of confidence motion was 
significant. It included the vast majority of 
the Dutch members of the Legislative Assembly, 
and though the Dutch form a smaller proportion 
of the Parliament than of the population of Cape 
Colony, ultimately the Colony must be controlled 
by the Dutch. It is also significant that Mr. 
Solomon, one of the members for Kimberley— 
perhaps the leader of the Cape Bar—voted with 
Mr. Merriman, though at Kimberley, if anywhere, 
Mr. Rhodes might have been considered omnipotent. 
Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, cannot count on the 
support of the Colony if he pursues the policy of 
aggression against President Kruger. 

Turning from the Colony to the Republic, it 
seems tolerably evident that the people of Jobannes- 
burg have no desire whatever for armed intervention. 
They are not satisfied, of course, either with the 
economic or the racial policy of the Pretoria Govern- 
ment. Their political disabilities have in no way 
been removed, nor is it likely that any measure of 
reform will be passed during the present session of 
the Raad. President Kruger comes up for re-election 
within a year, and he does not wish to increase the 
number of those electors who might vote for 
General Joubert rather than for himself. There is 
no promise in his speech to the Raad of that 
measure of security for the Judiciary which was 
understood to have been promised to the Judges. The 
appointment of Lieutenant Eloff to a position of 
greater importance is a wanton insult to the more 
civilised population of the Republic, and indeed, so 
far as politics are concerned, there is no improve- 
ment whatever in the situation in the Transvaal. 
On the other hand, the economic grievances of the 
mining industry may receive more attention. The 
Commission which has already reported on the 
Dynamite Monopoly recommends the lessening of 
the powers of the monopolist company. The new 
Commission seems to be receiving assistance from Mr. 
Robinson and other of the mining magnates, and may 


lead to the better enforcement of the Liquor Laws, 
to some alterations in the tariff, to the nationalisa- 
tion of the railways, and the reduction of rates, more 
especially by the Delagoa Bay route. It must not 
be forgotten that in the railway question the 
interests of the Rand are opposed to those of the 
Colonies, which have been levying what are in 
effect enormous way-leaves on the gold-mining 
industry, amounting altogether to at least four 
times as much as has been extracted by the 
Dynamite Monopoly. It may be that by improving 
the conditions of the industry President Kruger 
will obtain the acquiescence of the population in his 
reactionary political policy. Therefore, however 
great be the provocation which he has received, Mr. 
Chamberlain must remember that he can no more 
rely on the support of the Englishmen of Johannes- 
burg than could Dr. Jameson when he started on his 
raid. 

Under these circumstances every prudent English- 
man must feel convinced that for some time to come 
Downing Street would be wisest if it did nothing, 
and left to Sir Alfred Milner, with his “ firmness 
and patience,” the direction of British policy in 
South Africa. If it would be wise for Downing 
Street to do nothing, it must, a fortiori, be wise for 
Downing Street to say nothing. This, unfortunately, 
is of all human duties that which Mr. Chamberlain 
finds it most difficult to perform. He must advertise 
himself; he must be posing before the country as 
the deliverer of somebody, even though it only be 
Mr. Hess of the African Critic. But we venture 
earnestly to implore him to forego the oppor- 
tunities for invective which are furnished when- 
ever his opponents in the House of Commons 
recommend moderation, to turn his attention for a 
little while to the Employers’ Liability Bill, which 
is certainly not the unaided work of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. In the meantime, it would be well 
to consider whether England would really lose if a 
Court of Arbitration were directed to determine 
disputes between the British Government and the 
South African Republic, such as has been proposed 
by Mr. Schreiner and by the Chief Justices of the 
Orange Free State and the Cape Colony. A per- 
petual Arbitration Treaty with the United States 
has not been ratified by the Senate, mainly on 
the ground that it would remove some of the 
difficulties of England if she felt herself always 
free from the danger of an American attack. We 
condemn the policy of the American Senators, but 
can we condemn it with much effect if we ourselves 
refuse to enter into a Treaty of Arbitration with the 
Government of the Transvaal? The more law is 
exalted in South Africa, the more the reaction of 
President Kruger, which is essentially lawless, will 
be in the end abased. Of course, there can be no 
doubt that the power of the British Empire is amply 
sufficient to crush the military power of the Boers, 
but in the field the Boers cannot be crushed either 
easily or cheaply ; and if, as we believe, Great Britain 
has a good case on the interpretation of the London 
Convention, it would be much cheaper, and quite as 
honourable, to let the provisions of the Convention 
be enforced by a Court of Arbitration. 


GERMANY—WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


F we are to believe current rumour, Germany 
is at the present moment the most active Power 

in Europe, and all her activity is mischievous. She 
has insisted on the observance, in the Cretan Ques- 
tion, of the strict letter of international law as 
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understood in foreign Chancelleries, and so has 
prevented an arrangement between the Concert and 
Greece that might have obviated all the misery 
that the Cretan deadlock has produced. For her 
own ulterior ends she has hounded on Turkey to 
attack Greece, hoping by and by, it may be, to 

lay off the Sultan against Russia or Austria, or 
both, and desiring to secure Eastern Europe against 
the disturbances likely to be caused by the con- 
flicting aspirations of Greek and Southern 
Slav. She has even assisted the Turkish armies 
with skilled advice in their hateful work of 
defeating the Greek troops. We do not profess to 
decide whether half these stories, or any of them, 
have more than the slenderest basis of apparent 
fact. For ourselves, we prefer not to admit, before 
we are compelled to do so, that at the end of the 
nineteenth century the principles of Machiavelli 
have triumphed once again. What we desire to 
point out is, first, that the Kaiser and his most 
trusted advisers are not the regular Government, 
and, secondly, that that Government is not neces- 
sarily representative of the people. We admit that 
in the States of Central Europe, which are not 
Democracies, the Governments are far less dependent 
on tke people than in England or France. Still, 
the German empire is threatened in the near future 
with crises and difficulties which may well hamper 
its action abroad. 

Rumours have been ripe this week of the im- 
pending resignation of Prince Hohenlohe, the 
Chancellor; and they do not seem to be altogether 
baseless. The reform of the procedure in courts- 
martial has a very deep interest for the German 
people. It has for a been demanded that 
these proceedings should be public throughout the 
empire, as they already are in Bavaria. Prince 
Hvhenlohe has pledged himself to bring in a 
Bill to that effect; and the Bill has been before 
the Federal Council in due course. But high 
military authorities in Prussia discountenance the 
change, and it is probable that the Kaiser shares 
their opinion. Whether the Bill has yet emerged 
from the Federal Council is not quite clear. 
H it has, it is the business of the Chancellor to intro- 
duce it into the Reichstag; though if he fails to 
do so and the Emperor does not dismiss him, that 
would in fact amount to “ burking” the Bill. If it 
has not emerged, the Imperial veto can still be 
exercised, according to a special proviso in the Con- 
stitution covering Bills affecting the Army and 
Navy. Butif the veto should be so exercised, Prince 
Hohenlohe will have to resign. And it would never 
do at the present crisis for Germany to change 
Chancellors. 

But it is not merely in connection with the 
Chancellor, or between Prussia and the rest of the 
empire, that troubles may arise. What the smaller 
Governments think of Prussia we all know; and 
the official in Reuss-Greitz who lately pulled down a 
Prussian flag during a festival was only giving 
— to a very general feeling among their 
subjects. But the reactionists are preparing 
trouble even in Prussia. A Bill has been drafted (it 
is reported) so restricting the rights of association 
and public meeting that no majority can be obtained 
for it even in that most curiously constituted body 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies—a body which 
might have been specially devised to give immense 
preponderance to the fossilised Tories of the king- 
dom. Similarly, we have often had to note threats 
to abolish universal suffrage for the Reichstag. 
Directly, it may be said, these hardly prejudice the 
diplomatic situation more than the question of 
the financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland prejudices our position in South Africa. 


But indirectly, as intensifying the cleavage between 
the mass of the electorate in the empire and the 
Government (recognised and unrecognised), these 
matters may be very serious indeed. So may the 
inopportune and intemperate zeal for an increase of 
the German fleet which has found expression in a 
significantly impatient telegram from the Emperor 
to his brother, Prince Henry, and has been taken 
up by various advocates — including Dr. Peters 
—who have done their cause no good; nor will 
its chances be much improved by the appearance 
of the Emperor himself among the agitators. All 
these steps tend to set the German people—singu- 
larly docile as they are, and great as is their debt to 
Prussia and the empire—more and more sharply in 
opposition to the powers that be. Foreign spectators 
almost always, in looking at the action of a country 
in European politics, ignore its internal difficulties, 
That may be legitimate in the case of England and 
(more doubtfully) of Russia; but it is soin that of no 
other country in Europe. Itis absurd to talk of [taly’s 
action and ignore not merely her financial difticulties 
(which are occasionally recognised) but the fact that 
the Vatican could at any time send in a quantity 
of habitual abstentionists sufficient to alter the 
whole trim of the ship of State. It is even more 
absurd to talk of the action of Austria-Hungary and 
ignore the amazing variety of rival races and the 
intestine discords, which nothing save the personality 
of the present Emperor—and he has been nearly 
fifty years on the throne—can avail to render 
nugatory as to foreign policy. And so, too, with 
Germany. It must not be forgotten that the 
majority of her electorate cast its votes in 1893 
for candidates opposed to one of the Emperor’s most 
cherished schemes. It was only the over-representa- 
tion of the rural districts and the pressure put on 
their inhabitants by the German equivalents of squire 
and parson that secured the return of a majority of 
deputies for the Military Bill in the end. Since 
then the strongest supporters of the Government 
have become nearly as disaffected towards it as Irish 
landlords are towards Mr. Gerald Balfour; and the 
Opposition parties—even the Liberal party of late, 
much more the Social Democratic party—have been 
gaining ground at bye elections. Everything shows 
that on certain great issues which acutely affect 
foreign policy the country is against the Emperor. 
Where will he find another Bismarck to enable him 
to fight it with success? But until he has found 
such a minister, any predictions as to what “Ger- 
many” is doing or may do in the Concert of Europe 
must be accepted with considerable reserve. 


THE PARISIAN HORROR. 


HERE are some tragedies which go beyond the 
reach of words and strike even the most 
hardened observer dumb. Of this character is the 
calamity which overtook the gay world of Paris on 
Tuesday afternoon last. Everybody can picture more 
or less completely the accessories of the scene itself— 
the brilliant crowd of fashionable women and children 
gathered together to enjoy an afterno n’s amuse- 
ment which was to be none the less enjoyable because 
a great work of charity was to be helped by it; the 
absolute unconsciousness of possible peril which pre- 
vailed everywhere; the laughter, the light talk, the 
meeting of friends, the bustle and the brightness of 
a spectacle such as only Paris can present in its per- 
fection. But only the greatest of artists could 
attempt to depict the sudden transformation of the 
scene—the first faint cry of affright, and the 
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sudden conversion of the light-hearted crowd 
into a mob of terror - stricken human beings, 
fighting for dear life with the savage energy with 
which even the most perfect specimens of human 
civilisation are suddenly endowed when existence 
itself is at stake, and death suddenly presents itself 
in its most terrific aspect. That spring afternoon 
has made an indelible mark upon the calendar of 
the city which has witnessed in the past so many 
epoch-making tragedies. Not one of those tragedies, 
not even the grisly horrors of the Terror or the 
Commune, can surpass in dramatic intensity this 
scene of last Tuesday, the result of the simplest 
“accident,” by which a brilliant festival was in a 
moment converted into a very Calvary of woe and 
anguish. An event such as this touches deeper 
chords in the hearts of men and women than can be 
reached even by the ghastly story of a battlefield. 
And, happily, some of these at least vibrate under 
the purest emotions known to the human breast. 
Throughout the civilised world the sympathy 
with those who perished and those who mourn 
the victims of that one slight misadventure is 
profound and universal. Everybody is affected by 
the thought of how these hundreds of women and 
children were called upon to pass through an ordeal 
the full significance of which the imagination is 
powerless to grasp. The sufferers belonged almost 
exclusively to the aristocracy of France. One of 
them wasa member of that ruling caste which 
stands apart from the ordinary vicissitudes of the 
common multitude—though it has its own vicissi- 
tudes and trials to endure. Many of them, if not 
born in the purple, seemed to belong to a class 
which is set far apart from those rough experiences 
of life for which ordinary men and women must at 
all times be prepared. But there is not a cottage in 
France, or, we think we may say, in Europe, where 
the horror of their fate has not been felt as a 
personal grief. Great is the levelling power of 
suffering. Princesses and duchesses have for once 
been mourned with genuine sorrow by peasants, and 
the solidarity of our race has once more been 
attested. 

To the minds of most people in this country we 
believe that the first thought which occurred, when 
the first overwhelming shock of horror had passed, 
was one of profound sympathy not merely with the 
actual sufferers, but with the nation of which they 
formed a part. All political jealousies, and all the 
miserable faction-mongering of Chauvinist news- 
papers on both sides of the Channel, passed out of 
sight in a moment, and there was only left that 
strong feeling of human brotherhood which, though 
it may often lie dormant, is happily always present 
wherever men and women live upon this earth of 
ours. What matters the grumbling of diplomatists, 
or the invective of political orators, in presence of 
this ghastly tragedy of which we might just as 
easily have been the victims as the Parisians ? Here 
comes one of the great realities of life, stalking with 
grisly mien into our presence ; and in a moment the 
animosities of the newspapers are forgotten, the 
hateful bickerings of the politicians are silenced, 
and there only remains the fact that we find our- 
selves face to face with an awful spectacle of human 
agony which awakens the pity and the sympathy of 
everybody. Differences of language, of creed, of 
nationality, of policy, are buried in a moment clean 
out of sight, and we long to grasp the hands of our 
brothers and sisters in affliction, if only to let them 
know that they are not left to themselves in their 
suffering. Here surely is a lesson for the wise 
politicians whose chief delight it seems to be to 
emphasise the points of difference between neighbour- 
ing nations, and to bring into needless prominence 


the latent antagonisms of rival races. Curiously 
enough it was almost at the very moment when the 
English Ambassador in Paris had been returning, 
the thanks of the people of this country for the true- 
hearted sympathy which had been shown by French 
men and French women with the victims of the great 
disaster of the Drummond Castle that this unspeak- 
able sorrow fell upon France itself. It is now our 
turn to show that we are, after all, bound by the 
electric chord of sympathy with our fellow-creatures 
on the other side of the Channel, There is no need 
for noisy or theatrical demonstrations of our feel- 
ing. Manifestations of this kind would only 
vulgarise an episode which ought to be productive 
of lasting good to both peoples. If only we could 
grasp the fact that human nature is very much the, 
same in all countries, and under all skies, we 
should have gone far towards ending that miserable 
strife of contending nationalities which has been 
the great standing scourge of the human race. As 
a rule it is not the peoples who make war upon one, 
another. Wars are made by statesmen, or by those 
who pose as such in the eyes of the world. But 
even the common people, healthy as their natural 
instincts are, too often allow themselves to be 
blinded by ignorance and by the prejudice which 
ignorance begets. It is when an incident like that 
of last Tuesday happens that in a moment, and 
possibly for a moment only, the barriers of race and 
of racial prejudice are broken down, and the nations 
grasp hands under an impulse of irresistible sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling. May we not hope that 
this ghastly tragedy in Paris, and the unmistakable 
demonstration of affectionate concern which it has 
caused on our side of the Channel, may do some- 
thing to neutralise the errors of journalists and 
statesmen, and to knit in bonds of friendship and 
mutual goodwill two races who have so much in 
common and so little that ought really to divide 
them ? 


INSURANCE, 


N estimating the comparative advantages offered 
by life assurance companies, the question of 
bonus is naturally one of particular weight; in- 
deed, it threatens to become the paramount con- 
sideration at the present time, when the great 
majority of our offices offer a practically equal 
security, and increasing competition makes some 
other tangible standard of comparison indis- 
pensable. For similar reasons the method 
adopted by an office in distributing its profits 
among participating members is an important con- 
sideration both from the intending insurer's point of 
view and, generally, as an illustration of the variety 
and usefulness of insurance. Broadly speaking, the 
systems now in vogue of allotting bonus are two: 
the first that by which the policy-holder accepts 
a self-imposed tax in the shape of a fixed 
contribution, leaving the share of profits 
accruing to his policy to swell the provision made 
for his family ; the second that by which the sum 
originally assured remains unaffected while the 
burden of the insurer is mitigated during his 
lifetime by the gradual diminution or—if he lives 
long enough—the eventual extinction of the premium 
payable to the company. To decide between the 
merits of these systems is not easy, and the wide- 
spread favour gained by both methods among the 
insuring public is evidence that it must be to a great 
extent a matter of personal predilection. A large 
number of offices, of course, provide for both 
schemes, leaving the insured to exercise the power 
of option, but experience tends to show, in regard to 
the reduced premium system, that the companies 
which have made this their fixed method of bonus 
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